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For ‘*The Friend.” 
ICE. 


The following account of Ice, and the man- 
ner of storing it, which is taken from * Remi- 
niscences of a Visit to the United States in the 
Summer of 1850, written for the British 
Friend,” will, we think, be interesting to many 
of the readers of ** The Friend.” 


The consumption of ice is so great, in the 
kitchen, in the butler’s pantry, and on the 
table, that the obtaining and supplying it not 
only form a distinct trade, furnishing regular 
occupation to a large number of persons, but 
the ice itself has become an important article 
of commerce ; being transported by sea in 
vast quantities to every quarter of the globe. 
Whilst the extreme cold of the American win- 
ter furnishes this article in great abundance 
and perfection, the excessive heat of the sum- 
mer renders the necessity for its use propor- 
tionably great, and the trade in ice has ac- 
quired an importance which, not long since, 
would have seemed impossible. In different 
districts of the country, large and pure lakes 
have almost the value which in England 
attaches to mines; and companies with large 
capital are formed, who purchase them as they 
might purchase a coal mine, to rob them peri- 
odically of their crystal treasures. 

The lake which has for some time been 
made use of for the supply of Boston and its 
vicinity, is situated about eighteen miles N. E. 
of the city, and its proprietors, with the genu- 


Liverpool; and arranged for the transporta- 
tion to Great Britain of thousands of tons of ice. 

One surprising circumstance connected with 
the trade, is the fact that this ice, though trans- 
ported to England in the heat of summer, is 
not reduced in bulk. Those engaged in the 
trade account for this by the fact that the 
masses of ice aré so large, that they expose a 
very small surface to atmospheric action in 
proportion to their weight, and therefore do 
not suffer from exposure to it, as smaller and 
thinner fragments do which are obtained in 
our own or other warmer climates. It is said 
also, that ice frozen upon very deep water, is 
more hard and solid than ice of the same 
thickness, obtained from shallow water; and 
even when an equal surface is exposed, melts 
more slowly. 

It is perfectly true that Wendham Lake ice 
does not melt so quickly as that produced in 
England. Its durability or power of resisting 
liquefaction has been attributed by Sir Francis 
Head, in his Emigrant, to the intense cold of 
the North American winter. ‘ People in Eng- 
land,” says he, “‘are prone to think that ice 
is ice; but the truth is, that the temperature 
of 32° Fahrenheit, that at which water freezes, 
is only the commencement of an operation 
that is almost infinite; for afier its congela- 
tion, water is as competent to continue to re- 
ceive cold, as it was when it was fluid. The 
application of cold to a block of ice does not, 
as in the case of heat applied beneath boiling 
water, cause what is added at one end to fly 
out at the other; but, on the contrary, the 
centre cold is added to and retained by the 
mass, and thus the temperature of the ice falls 
with the temperature of the air, until in Lower 
Canada it occasionally sinks to 40° below 
zero, or 72° below the temperature of ice just 
congealed. It is evident therefore, that if two 
ice-houses were to be filled, the one with Ca- 
nada ice, and the other with English ice, the 
difference between the quantity of cold stored 





ine Yankee spirit of enterprise, have, within 


the last few years, hit upon the novel plan of | ference between a cellar full of gold, and a 


making the product of their mine an article of 
export, for the supply of those regions where 
the heat of a tropical summer makes its cool- 
ing properties not only acceptable and refresh- 
ing, but highly salubrious. Thousands of tons 
of this arctic crystal are now annually shipped 
from Boston to the East Indies, to the West 
Indian archipelago, and to the continent of 
South America. Not content with these exten- 
sive fields of consumption, the indomitable per- 
severance of these Yankee trespassers on the 
dominions of King Frost, has induced them to 
throw their merchandize into the English mar- 
ket. “The Wenham Lake Ice Company,” 
who have taken up the matter in earnest, have 
erected extensive ice-housés in London and at 


up in each would be as appreciable as the dif- 


cellar full of copper; that is to say, a cubic 
foot of Lower Canada ice is more valuable, 
or, in other words, it contains more cold, than 
a cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, which again 
contains more cold than a cubic foot of Wen- 
ham ice, which contains more cold than a 
cubic foot of English ice; and thus, although 
each of these four cubic feet of ice has pre- 
cisely the same shape, they each, as summer 
approaches, diminish in value ; that is to say, 
they each gradually lose a portion of their 
cold, until, long before the Lower Canada ice 
has melted, the English ice has been convert- 
ed into lukewarm water.” 

After quoting these remarks, Sir Charles 
Lyell observes, ‘‘ There can be no doubt that 













































where an intense frost gives rise to a great 
thickness of ice, permitting large cubic masses 
to be obtained after the superficial and porous 
ice has been planed off, a great advantage is 
afforded to the American ice-merchant, and 
the low temperature acquired by the mass 
must prevent it from melting so readily when 
the hot season comes on, since it has first to 
be warmed up to 32° Fahrenheit, before it can 
begin to melt. Nevertheless, each fragment 
of ice, when removed from the storehouse, 
very soon acquires the temperature of 32° 
Fahrenheit ; and yet, when a lump of Wen- 
ham ice has been brought to England, it does 
not melt by any means so readily as a similar 
lump of common English ice. Mr. Faraday 
tells me that Wenham Lake ice is exceedingly 
pure, being both free from air-bubbles and 
from salts. ‘The presence of the first makes 
it exceedingly difficult to succeed in making a 
lens of English ice, that will concentrate the 
solar rays and readily fire gunpowder ; where- 
as nothing is easier than to perform this sin- 
gular feat of igniting a combustible body by 


the aid of a frozen mass, if Wenham ice be 
employed. 


“The absence of salts eonduces greatly to 
the permanence of the ice, for where water is 
so frozen that the salts expelled are still con- 
tained in air-cavities, and cracks, or form 
thin films between the layers of the ice, these 
entangled salts cause the ice to melt at a lower 
temperature than 32°, and the liquefied por- 
tions give rise to streams and currents within 
the body of the ice, which rapidly carry heat 
to the interior, The mass then goes on thaw- 
ing within as well as without, and at temper- 
atures below 32° ; whereas pure and compact 
Wenham ice can only thaw at 32°, and only 
on the outside of the mass,”* 

In England, the collection of ice, even by 
those largely engaged in the trade, is an occa- 
sional and fitful undertaking ; depending, both 
as to time and quantity, upon the accidental 
occurrence of severe frost ; and when the pro- 
cess of collection is carried on, it is with very 
few artificial aids. In America, on the other 
hand, this labour can be regularly carried on 
through the whole winter ; while the adjuncts 
of machinery for cutting and storing, and of 
steam for transporting it, are brought exten- 
sively into action. Some details connected 
with this trade as carried on in America, the 
process of cutting the ice and storing it, may 
prove somewhat novel and interesting. 


* The writer wishes it to be understood, that he 
aims at no originality in these “ Reminiscences” of 
his visit to the United States, often feeling himself 
much indebted to the talented author quoted above, 
as well as others who have treated on the subjects in 
question. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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From the Presbyterian. 


Cost of Religious Establishments in Different 
Countries. 


We find in an English paper the following 
table, showing the expense of the various 
Christian Churches in different countries of 
the world. The figures may, we think, be 
relied on, as offering at least a fair approxi- 
mation to the truth: 


Expenditure Total Ex- 
Number of on Clergy penditure 
Name of Nation. Hearers. per million in each 
of Hearers. Nation. 
France 30,000,000 $175,000 $5,250,000 
United States 9,600,000 300,000 2,880,000 
Spain 11,000,000 500,000 5,500,000 
Portugal 3,000,000 500,000 1,500,000 
Hungary— 
Catholics 400,000 400,000 1,600,000 
Calvinists 1,050,000 300,000 315,000 
Lutherans 560,000 200,000 130,000 
Italy 19,391,000 200,000 3,880,000 
Austria 19,918,000 250,000 4,750,000 
Switzerland 1,720,000 250,000 435,000 
Prussia 10,536,000 250,000 2,635,000 
German small 
States 12,763,000 300,000 3,825,000 
Holland 2,000,000 400,000 800,000 
Netherlands 6,000,000 210,000 1,260,000 
Denmark 1,700,000 350,000 595,000 
Sweden 3,400,000 351,500 1,140,000 
Russia, Greek 
Charch 34,000,000 75,000 2,550,000 
Russia, Catho- 
lics and Lu- > 8,000,000 250,000 2,000,000 
therans 
Christians in 
Turkey 6,000,000 150,000 900,000 
South America 15,000,000 150,000 2,250,000 
Christians else- 
where 3,000,000 250,000 750,000 
Total 201,728,000 $44,995,000 
England and 
Wales (Ch. > 6,500,000 7,276,580 47,297,825 


of Eng.) 


Thus it appears that Church Expenditures 
are smallest in Russia, (though we distrust all 
statistics from this country,) where the aver- 
age is 74 cents to each person who goes to 
church, and greatest in England, where every 
church-goer pays, or has paid for him, the 
enormous average of $7.27 a year, and where 
the aggregate yearly outlay much exceeds 
that of all the rest of christendom together. 
Even in Italy, where priests are so numerous, 
and churches so abundant and so richly de- 
corated, the support of the whole establish- 
ment costs but 20 cents a year to each attend- 
ant on the worship. In the United States it 
is 174 cents ; in Spain and Portugal 50 cents. 
In Hungary the Catholic worship costs 40 
cents a head, the Calvinist 30, and the Lu- 
theran 20. In Catholic Austria and Protes- 
tant Prussia the cost is alike, 25 cents. 

The reason why, in England, the Church 
costs so exorbitantly, must be found in the 
extravagant incomes pocketed by the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and other great men. The 
entire annual sum is $47,297,825 ; out of this, 
twenty-five Archbishops and Bishops pouch 
$1,485,575, or an average of $59,425 a-piece ; 
twenty-eight Deans get $221,250, or $7900 
a-piece; sixty-one Archdeacons $225,730, or 
$3700 a-piece ; twenty-six Chancellors $64,- 
220, or $2470 a-piece ; five hundred and four- 
teen Prebends and Canons $1,400,650, or 
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$2685 a-piece ; three hundred and thirty Pre- | ness conspicuous, if we left ourselves to be 


centors, Succentors, and other members of} fashioned entirely according to the Divine will, 


Collegiate and Cathedral Churches, (sine- 
cures,) $58,250, or $175 each ; two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six aristocratic plu- 
ralists, men who hold from two to four livings, 
but perhaps discharge the clerical office in 
none of them, get $26,897,150, or $9250 
each ; and there are eight thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-nine parochial clergy and cu- 
rates who receive $16,445,100, or $1920 each 
on the average. ‘They are, however, by no 
means paid on so fair a principle, for there 
are many poor curates in the country who re- 
ceive no more than $150, or $200 a year, 
and discharge their duties in apostolic pover- 
ty. This is a matter of course, for where 
there are so many great men who shine in 
purple and fine linen, there must be thousands 
of poor ones that go in rags. ‘ How long, O 
Lord, how long !” 


ee 


Happiness is ofien at our side, and we pass 
her by; Misfortune is afar off, and we rush to 
meet her. 





Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 


ToL. S. 


Dublin, 4th of Fifth month, 1784, 
My dear Lydia,— 

[ am much obliged and gratified by thy 
very kind epistle. It was more than I ex- 
pected, though not more than I desired; for | 
love every communication that comes from 
thee, and thy communications were highly 
acceptable: they left a relish on my mind 
which has strengthened it, and helped to sup- 
port it, during some of the cloudy part of this 
day. My children are all subjects of joy and 
gratitude to me; and thy accession to their 
number is a great accession to my satisfaction. 
I pray that thou and thy husband may be gra- 
ciously preserved objects of Divine mercy and 
favour—that ye may ever dwell in the lowly 
valley, where the dew lies long, and there 
gather the fresh manna in your own vessels, 
little or much, according to your measures ; 
if it be but little, if it be of the right kind, it 
will suffice; no lack will be experienced. 
They that wait on the Lord will want no good 
thing. One grain of gold, is better than a 
great deal of a baser metal. I am sensible, 
my beloved child, that the God of thy ances- 
tors has visited thee ; be thou, therefore, hum- 
bled in soul before him, and dedicated and de- 
voted, in all thy faculties, to his service. Say 
not to the heavenly visitation, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no further; and here shall 
thy waves be staid.’ But consign and resign 
thyself to the disposal of Him who knows best 
what is best for us, and will best answer His 
gracious purposes respecting us. Our great 
loss is, in that we are apt to be cutting and 
carving for ourselves ; and so, taking ourselves 
out of the Creator’s hand, (who made the 
world out of nothing,) we become as vessels 
marred upon the potter’s wheel. The sym- 
metry of the parts of the inward man, all its 
texture and fabric, and features, would be right 
and good, and proper, and the beauty of holi- 


[| am called to supper. I leave thee witha 
degree of reluctance ; that is, | leave convers. 
ing with thee; for thou art much in my 
thoughts, and near my heart, 

I have always much pleasure in subscribing 
myself, my dear Lydia’s affectionate father. 


R. 8, 


To Etizasetu Pike. 
Ballitore, 16th of Twelfth mo., 1784, 


Dear Friend,— 

Circumstances must at times be submitted 
to, and where the will is good, He that knows 
the heart is pleased to accept of it instead of 
the deed. We may be debarred from assem. 
bling with our Friends by many impediments 
and disappointments belonging to our stale, 
but if the eye of the mind be turned inward, 
and the expectation is solely from the Source 
of all good, we shall not fail, | believe, of re. 
ceiving more or less encouragement, and food 
convenient will be administered, in due sea- 
son. The day, be sure, calls for diligence, 
and living active members in our religious So- 
ciety, will have enough to do in their several 
departments ; the harvest is great, the field of 
labour is honourable, and the wages are glori- 
ous and everlasting, so that I rest in a hope 
that many of our successors of the present 
generation, will not give their strength entirely 
to the world, either to the profits or pleasures 
of it ; but considering the excellency and dig- 
nity of the cause, the short term of human 
life, and the awfulness of the silent grave to 
which we hasten, will inquire after the Lord 
God of their forefathers, and nobly aspire after 
those things which make for their present and 
eternal peace, the knowledge of the Truth, and 
the promotion of it among men. 


R. S. 


To Etizazetn Prim. 


Ballitore, 19th of Fourth mo., 1785. 
My dear Friend, — 

Thou and | are two poor, helpless creatures, 
who stand exceedingly in need of Divine help. 
If He who made us, will be graciously pleased 
to extend His merciful condescending regard 
and care towards us; if He will take us into 
the protection of the hollow of His hand, and 
under the hiding of His power, we then shall 
live before Him ; otherwise we shall be agitated 
by every conflict, as reeds shaken by the 
wind, and even our natural lives, from one 
cause or other, become a burthen. But I 
trust, my beloved friend, that He who hath 
visited, and cultivated, and planted, and wa- 
tered, and preserved, will continue to casta 
compassionate eye upon us, will support, and 
direct, and open our way before us. We are 
blind and ignorant, but He is perfectly wise, 
into whose hand we commit our spirits, to be 
moulded, modeled, rectified, and sanctified, ac- 
cording to His will. Here, then, let us hold; 
let us leave all to Him, who hath cared and 
will care for us, if we be chaste in our love to 
Him, and faithful and obedient in every jot 
and tittle of His law legibly engraven on the 
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tablet of our hearts; but remember, a little 
cloud intercepts the rays of the sun from us, 
and unfaithfulness in matters comparatively 
small, will preclude the enlivening warmth, 
and strengthening virtue of Divine favour. 


R. S. 


we have related. The sad consequences of 
the error in this case present a warning to the 
thoughtless which should not pass unheeded. 
At last accounts no change was discoverable 
in the distressing symptoms of the unfortunate 
girl, and there is little encouragement to hope 
that reason will ever resume its seat.—New 
York Paper. 


a 


“Christianity teaches and commands us to 
moderate our passions: to temper our affec- 
tions toward all things below: to be thankful 
for the possession, and patient under the loss, 
whenever He who gave shall see fit to take 
away. Contentment in His will is the great- 
est duty we can pretend to, and the best reme- 
dy we can apply to all our misfortunes.” 


—=_> 


For ** The Friend.” 
The Society of Friends—as it was and as it is. 


In the forepart of the seventeenth century, 
the Lord saw meet to carry forward in the 
visible church, the Reformation which had 
previously been begun, and which in divers 
respects had made considerable progress. 
There yet remained however, many relics of 
that dark night of apostacy, during which 
most of the professors of the Christian name 
had been much settled in outward forms and 
ceremonies, instead of the life and power of 
religion, By the secret working of Divine 
Grace the hearts of many became awakened ; 
desires were raised in them after something 
more substantial and soul-satisfying than they 
had been receiving in their ceremonial obser- 
vances, As they experienced their minds 
turned from these to the. Divine gift in them- 
selves, they found to their great joy this to be 
the pearl of great price, the treasure hid in the 
field of the heart. Thus they came to expe- 
rience the truth of this fundamental doctrine 
of primitive Christianity, the immediate teach- 
ing and guidance of the Spirit of Christ in the 
heart. This doctrine, much lost sight of in 
the apostacy, was now opened unto them, and 
they found their experience therein to answer 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, as face 
answers to face in a glass, 

As the early members of our Society were 
brought under the teaching of Christ Jesus, 
the minister of the sanctuary and true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord hath pitched and not 


—————— 


Folly and its Fatal Consequences, 


An occurrence which recently transpired 
at one of our most popular female seminaries, 
affords another and powerful warning to those 
who are indulging in the thoughtless practice 
of attempting to frighten others, Two of the 
young ladies in the institution to which we 
have referred, were engaged a few days since 
in their own room, conversing upon the sci- 
ence of anatomy, in the course of which one 
of them proceeded to relate some experience 
she had formerly acquired in a dissecting 
toom. Just as the conversation reached this 
point, the door of the room opened, and an- 
other of the inmates of the seminary entered 
with slow and solemn tread, having a white 
sheet wrapped about her form, and her face 
powdered to perfect whiteness, her jet black 
hair, eyes and brows, presenting a contrast 
gave a startling lividness to her ghost-like 
countenance. The lady who was relating her 
experience as stated, is said to be mentally 
superior to any of her class-mates, and noted 
for her strength of mind and freedom from 
nervousness and absurd sensibility. So sud- 
den, however, was the approach of the figure, 
just at a moment when her mind was least 
prepared for anything associated with thoughts 
of the dead, that upon beholding the apparition 
she fell senseless to the floor, and awoke to 
the scenes around her only to show her anx- 
ious attendants that reason had fled its throne, 
and left sad tokens of the mental wreck. 
Everything that professional skill could sug- 
gest for the relief of the sufferer was tried, but 
during forty-eight hours a few flitting mo- 
ments of intelligence was all that offered hope 
lo her afflicted friends. At those times she 
spoke of familiar names, recalling them by 
strong mental effort, which seemed to exhaust 
her shattered powers, and her reason again 
wandering, she exclaimed, ‘ But I can’t see it 
again! Don’t let me see! it is too horrible !” 
and hours elapsed before the return of a lucid 
interval, and the heart-rending recurrence of 
the paroxysm. ‘The young lady, whose 
thoughtlessness led to such terrible mischief, 
is spoken of as a most amiable girl, and one 
of the warmest friends of the sufferer. Her 
distress and despair at the consequences of 
her playful folly, can be better imagined than 
described. It seems to have been supposed 
that no device of the kind could be effectual in 
frightening the lady whose mournful condition 


the heavenly kingdom, and were favoured to 
see the spiritual nature of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, and were gathered into a distinct 
religious body. It is remarkable that in the 
breaking forth of Gospel light in the hearts of 
individuals of different countries, and who 
were entirely unacquainted with each other, 
how they were brought to see eye toeye. In 
their ministry, in their reasoning with their 
opponents, and in their writings, they spake 
the same language, being in their views sound 
and scriptural. So entirely were they led 
into oneness of faith in relation to the various 
important testimones that were laid upon them 
to bear, that the conviction must press upon 
us, “ 1t was the Lord’s doings and is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.” ‘Those sons of the morn- 
ing of our religious Society were enabled 
through the power of Christ to hold up a 
standard of Christian doctrine, in full accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, and also by 
their faithfulness under severe persecution, to 
show forth a practical exempliticatian af the 
words of the apostle, ‘* Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tgibulation, or 
distress, or persecution, ar famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 
















man, they were instructed in the mysteries of 
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things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 


For | am persuaded that 


Lord.” 

The testimony that this Society has always 
held, in relation to the spirituality of Christian 
worship, is of great importance, being founded 
upon an experimental knowledge of the 
teachings of the Spirit of Christ, which 


opened to its faithful members in the begin- 


ning the necessity of silent, patient waiting 
before him, that in the solemn duty of wor- 


shipping God, the willings and runnings of the 
creature must be shut out, that they might re- 
ceive ability to offer a pure offering unto the 


Father, who seeketh such to worship him. The 
Lord was with and wrought mightily for them, 
raising up among them a living Gospel minis- 
try, and bringing them to see the inconsist- 


ency of the system of tythes with the Christian 
dispensation. 


As our Lord Jesus Christ by 
his coming in the flesh put an end to the Jew- 


ish law, which the apostle saith was a school- 


master to bring us to Christ, the payment of 


tithes required by that law was also done 
away. ‘There being therefore no example nor 
precept left us for continuing this practice un- 
der the Gospel, the Society of Friends has 


believed itself called on to bear a faithful tes- 
timony against it. They deem it derogatory 


to the ministry which our Lord Jesus Christ 
has instituted, which is freely received from 


him, and is to be freely given, without money 


and without price ; and he continues to raise 


up and appoint his own instruments as he did 
in the primitive church, when “ He gave some 


apostles and some prophets, and some evan- 
gelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the 


perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” This righteous testimony is binding 
upon every member of our Society, not only 
those who are located where distraints for 
tithes, and other ecclesiastical claims are an- 
nually made, but also upon those who are 
situated in a land of greater freedom, yet 
where the system of a hireling ministry is 
upheld by most religious professors. By 
attending places of worship where such a 
ministry is recognized, which is in the will 
and wisdom of man, we sanction a system that 
derogates from the office of Christ, and ex- 
poses those who aitend, to the liability of being 
participants in the performance of tites and 
ceremonies which are entirely unsanctioned 
by the Scriptures of Truth. Our safety and 
growth in the Truth much depends upon keep- 
ing to our religious meetings, and to our doc- 
trines and testimonies in all respects, that the 
language may be applicable to us which was 
uttered respeoting Israel formerly: ‘“ What 
peanle is like unto thee, O Israel, favoured of 
the Lord.” Many who travail in spirit for the 
settlement and welfare of our beloved Society, 
feel very tenderly for qur dear young people, 
desiring that they may be preserved in the 
fear of God, aad in a scrupulous regard to the 
pringiples of their feligious profession, check- 
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ing the disposition to frequent the meetings of 
others, and to be brought, through submission 
to the power of Divine Grace, into a living ex- 
perience of that worship which is in spirit and 
in Truth. Supporting our plain way of liv- 
ing, and plain way of preaching and worship- 
ping, and walking in the footsteps of the flock 
of Christ, they will in his own time be prepar- 
ed for service in the church. 

But on the part of many among us there 
has been for many years a disposition appa- 
rent, to forsake the Fountain of living waters, 
and to hew out to themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water. Many have 
become rich and full, and being exempt from 
outward suffering and in the enjoyment of 
ease and liberty, have become ashamed of our 
plain profession. The unsophisticated views 
of George Fox and his fellow labourers, are 
deemed by these too harsh and uncouth for 
this refined age ; and they would modify them 
so as to be more agreeable to the views of 
other professing Christians, and consequently 
be less of a cross for us to maintain them 
before the world. 

The disposition to let fall some of our Chris- 
tian testimonies, has caused much suffering to 
many of Zion’s watchmen, who cannot hold 
their peace, until the light thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp 
that burneth. Neither can these give up con- 
tending, in a right spirit, for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, any more than our early 
Friends could yield to the wishes of their per- 
secutors, and |gs fall the precious doctrines of 
the Gospel as revealed unto them. 

O that the members of our beloved Society 
might, as with the heart of one man, return 
unto the Lord, who for our stiff-neckedness 
and backsliding, is grieved ; and his language 
through his servant in olden time is applicable 
to us, “ How shall I give thee up Ephraim ; 
how shall I deliver thee Israel ; how shall | 
make thee as Admah and set thee as Zeboim.” 
It still is his will, we believe, to gather us back 
again to the ancient banner, that the yoke of 
the enemy should be destroyed because of the 
anointing ; then might the children of Zion 
again rejoice as when the ark of God was 
brought to the house of Obededom, when 
David danced before it and Israel shouted for 
joy- 

State of Ohio. 
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greatest importance that we individually know 
the weapons of our warfare to be spiritual 
and mighty (only) through God, yet we may 
stir one another up by way of remembrance, 
to look to the rock from whence we were hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit from whence we 
were digged. And by keeping in remem- 
brance the unchangeable nature of the Gospel, 
which does not permit the true Quaker in the 
present day, to deviate from the doctrines or tes- 
timonies held by our early Friends, we may be 
enabled to draw nearer and nearer together in 
the love of the same blessed Truth, and be 
enabled more and more to walk by the same 
rule, and mind the same thing; hence the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

M. A. 


ee 
Selected. 
“GIVE TO HIM THAT ASKETH THEE.” 


If the poor man pass thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store ; 
Give him food, if not of gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold ; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 
For ‘tis angel-like to give. 


Though worldly riches thou hast not 
Give to him of poorer lot ; 

Think thou of the “ widow’s mite”— 
In the holy Master’s sight, 

It was more a thousand fold, 

Than the rich man’s gift of gold. 


Give—it is the better part, 

Give to him, “ the poor in heart ;” 
Give of love in large degree, 

Give of hope and sympathy ; 
Cheer to them who sigh forlorn, 
Light to him whose lamp is gone. 


Give the grey hair’d wanderer room, 
Lead him gently to the tomb; 

Let him not in friendless clime, 
Float adown the tide of time ; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call, 

She, the dearest one of all. 

Of thy kindness she hath need, 

Bind with balm the bruised reed ; 
Give, and gifts above all price, 

Shall be thine in paradise. 


————> 


Selected. 


EQUANIMITY. 


He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 

Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or to disturb the same : 

What a fair seat has he, from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ? 
And with how free an eye doth he look down 

Upon those lower regions of turmoil ? 

Where all the storms of passion mainly beat 

On flesh and blood : where honour, power, renown, 

Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 

As frailty doth ; and only seemeth great 

To little minds, who do it so esteem, 


—— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Gv and Do thou Likewise. 


I am occasionally gratified in reading in 
“The Friend,” communications from those 
who live remote from the place of its publica- 
tion ; and from the cheering effects produced 
on my mind, I am forcibly struck with the 
language, Do thou likewise; and although it 
is little that we can do one for another, yet 
that little may be comparable to the iron that 
sharpeneth iron, and thus mutual strength and 
encouragement be realized. ‘This appears to 
me to be greatly needed in the present day, 
and the present state of our religious Society, 
when the enemy seems ready to rally all his 
forces, and make his attack both on the front 
and on the rear guard. Although it is of the 





All Christians are to Preach by Example. 
—If you be a holy people, you are also a 
royal priesthood ; if you be all God’s saints, 
you are all God’s priests; and if you be his 
priests, it is your office to preach too; as we 
by contemplation, you by conversation ; as we 
by our docrines, so you by your lives, are ap- 
pointed by God to preach to one another ; and 












therefore every particular man must wash his 
own feet, look that he have pure feet ; that his 
example may preach to others; for this is 
truly a regal priesthood, not to work upon 
others by words, but by actions. 
one another as Christ loved us, we must 
‘wash one another’s feet,” as he commanded 
his apostles ; there is a priestly duty lies upon 
every man, brotherly to reprehend a brother 
whom he sees trampling in foul ways, wallow. 
ing in foul sins.—Donne. 












If we love 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 109.) 


In 1758, the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
was released, and a new one appointed, of 
which William Jackson was notone. He and 
his Katharine were growing in religious ex. 
perience,—and were becoming more and more 
serviceable in religious Society. She was an 
overseer, and was at times clerk of the Month- 
ly Meeting. They had ten children, five sons 
and five daughters. They brought them up 
carefully, in ‘ plainness, simplicity, industry, 
and the attendance of meetings.” Great was 
their care and concern over them, and they 
laboured by precept as well as example to lead 
them in the way of Truth ; and whilst seeking 
to preserve them from the contamination of 
evil example, they were earnestly desirous to 
see quickened in them a living and spiritual 
sense of their duty, Animated by pure Chris- 
tian as well as parental love, they sought to 
counsel them in the freshness of renewed feel- 
ing, and not in a formal manner. They pati- 
ently waited on the Master to receive a proper 
qualification, and to know the right time to en- 
gage in the labour of love for the best interest 
of their children. Thus it was that their 
words became as nails fastened in a sure place, 
and as bread cast upon the water which is 
found after many days. 

When William was about 50 years of age, 
he found it was no longer necessary for 
him to be so closely occupied at his business. 
He had been prosperous, and his children 
were now able to do much of the work of 
the farm, which necessarily relieved him of 
the burden he had willingly borne for years. 
With a little less bodily labour to perform than 
heretofore, and less mental exertion in man- 
aging matters on the farm, which the boys 
took on themselves, he found he was growing 
fleshy. He was temperate in his diet, but his 
constitution was good, and he began to fear 
that he should live to be a burden to himself 
and his friends. This he determined if possi- 
ble to avoid. He now adopted a sparing diet, 
seldom eating meat, or any food he deemed 
strong, principally living on vegetables, and 
drinking nothing but water. Though abste- 
mious, he endeavoured to take sufficient nour- 
ishment to keep up his strength. In addition 
to his attention to his diet, he went to work in 
earnest. He had still his loom, and he kept 
himself busily employed at it and on his farm, 
until he believed the tendency to increase in 
flesh had left him. In afier life it was often 
a source of satisfaction to him, that by the 
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person, and able to help himself. 

As age came upon William and Katharine, 
infirmities of body attended, and they both 
suffered much pain from riding. Katharine 
was the more feeble, yet she still attended 
meetings for worship ; and even when her suf- 
ferings had been great on the passage to the 
meeting-house, she seemed thankful to be there, 
and “her solid, innocent countenance, and 
deportment therein were edifying.” 

On the 23d of Second month, 1781, she had 
a stroke of palsy, and-for several hours lay 
senseless, As she recovered her sensibility, 
she had fever, attended with much pain and 
sickness. During the rapid decline that fol- 
lowed, she generally retained her mental 
faculties, and was loving to her attendants, 
and those who called to see her. The inno- 
cent sweetness of disposition she manifested, 
made her company pleasant to all who visited 
her. She frequently expressed her resigna- 
tion to the will of Providence in the dispensa- 
tion allotted her, and her demeanor was a 
beautiful illustration of her words. True 
Christian love had been a governing principle 
with her through life, and she advised her 
children and all about her to live init. Sus- 
tained by the love of her heavenly Father she 
looked tranquilly towards the termination of 
her earthly existence, saying, near her close, 
“There is rest and peace prepared for me, 
where I shall sing hallelujahs to the highest !” 
After a pause she added, “Thy sweetness, 
O Lord, ,is great!’ She deceased Fourth 
month 2nd, 1781, in the 68th year of her 
age. 

“Bolte her illness, her affectionate husband 
had waited on her with an assiduity and atten- 
tion, which prevented his taking proper rest 
day or night. This impaired his health, and 
he was for some time after her decease con- 
fined to his house. Yet he endeavoured to 
bear his great loss, with Christian fortitude 
and resignation. 

He had been honest and upright through 
life. His love of peace was so great, that he 
would not go to law even to recover a just 
claim, and by his own desire and the request 
of others, he was much employed in settling 
differences and making peace amongst his 
neighbours. His disinterested conduct, won 
for him, where he was known, the appellation 
of “ honest William Jackson.” 

When owing to increasing bodily affliction 
he could not endure riding, he commonly walk- 
ed the four miles to New Garden meeting- 
house, that he might mingle with his Friends 
in social worship. The example of his faith- 
fulness herein was very instructive, as was 
also his wakeful, solid sitting there. In meet- 
ings for discipline he was careful that the 
testimonies of Truth should be maintained, yet 
he was not forward to speak, or to be outward- 
ly active in the business before Friends. 

On the 22d of the Tenth month, 1785, he 
was taken with a violent attack of asthma, 
which for several days and nights almost en- 
tirely prevented his sleeping. On the 23rd, 
two of his children having assisted him in get- 
ting into bed, he said to them, “ There is 
always something comes to take us out of the 
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world, and if we are prepared, it is the less 
matter.” 
said, “1 hope thou don’t feel anything to the 
contrary.” He promptly replied, “ No Billy,— 
no; I don’t. 
belief that all will be well.” 
ings he endured, he was favoured with much 
patience, and had the use of his faculties to 
the close. 


His son William addressing him 


1 have a comfortable hope and 
Amid the suffer- 


At one time he spoke of his outward affairs, 


and with gratitude referred. to the blessing 
which had attended his labour for the support 
of his family. He mentioned his small means 
in beginning the world, and how his substance 
had increased. He then expressed a concern 
for, and sympathy with several Friends who 
were in straitened circumstances, 
had been much exercised, at times, on account 
of many, who had been forward and zealous 
in Society matters, and yet through neglect, 
or by mismanagement of their outward affairs, 
had ministered cause of reproach. He con- 
cluded his observations with the sentiment, 
“It is wisdom not to appear in show, more 
than in substance, either in our religious, or 
temporal concerns.” 


He said he 


When David Garrick pointed out to Samuel 


Johnson the comforts, the elegances, the luxu- 
ries of life which he had gathered round him 
at his residence, Johnson said, “* Ah! Davy ! 


Davy ! these are the things that make a death- 
bed terrible.” Property acquired improperly, 
used luxuriously, loved immoderately,—will 
indeed make a death-bed terrible. But pro- 
perty earned honestly, received gratefully, 
used hospitably, can be enjoyed thankfully, 
and left without regret by the humble-minded 
Christian. William Jackson felt no desire 
to remain on earth to enjoy the bodily com- 
forts, which his frugality and industry, with 
the Lord’s blessing had made accessible to 
him. He had laid up treasure in heaven,— 
and was willing when it should please his 
heavenly Father, to leave all the pleasure and 
satisfaction that earth could afford, trusting 
through the mercies of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to partake of a better and an enduring inheri- 
tance. 

Poverty is no disgrace,—yet active exertion 
for bettering our condition in life, or at least 
earning a comfortable livelihood, is an incum- 
bent duty. Great care is requisite, however, 
for the Christian, that he look to the Master 
for counsel, when planning ways for accumu- 
lating property. Many who have neglected 
the proper waiting and watching unto prayer, 
for the restraining as well as directing influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, have brought disgrace 
on themselves, and the principles which they 
made open profession of. Let the falls and 
the missteps of others be a loud warning to 
us. Whdcan read the mournful condemna- 
tion of that once valuable minister of the Gos- 
pel, Christopher Wilson, over himself and his 
fall, and not feel the aw/ul consequences which 
may result from grasping after this world’s 
wealth? We may think our plans feasible— 
we may know our intention towards all men 
to be honest,—yet if our scheme for gaining 
money is the result of our own contrivings, 
and we have not felt after any sanction but 
that of worldly wisdom, we may miserably 






moderation. 
not for the sake of being wealthy—not to min- 
ister to his own pride,—but he thought he 
should like to be very hospitable towards 
Friends. 
enemy deceived him. He enlarged his busi- 
ness, as he thought, to have the means to enter- 
tain Friends more generally,—and soon lost 
the power of ministering to the necessities of 
any ! 










worthy elder, contains good advice. 
written Seventh month, 1814. 


{fail of realizing profit, and may wrong 
others. 


Well do I remember to have heard an hon- 


est-hearted Friend, telling of his difficulties 
and trials, incident on an extension of what had 


been a profitable business, when carried on in 
He wished to accumulate more, 


Here was the spot in which the 


(To be continued.) 
——_=— 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
School Keeping. 
The following extracts of a letter from a 
It was 


- + « “1 am pleased that thou art happy in 


thy situation, and the useful employment of 
school keeping ; be assured that a high degree 
of duty may be fulfilled in it, although many 


uncomfortable things may occur with those 
who do the best they can. Probably there 
may be among the scholars some original un- 
toward and perverse natures ; but | believe 
most of those that prove so, are either made 
or increased in indocility by the means of im- 
proper impressions being early made upon 
their minds, and continually repeated. Friends’ 
schoolmasters ought to be as correct and regu- 
lar persons as overseers of meetings. Perhaps 
most of our superior schools are kept by such ; 
but in many country schools I have seen those 
who had but a small share of learning, not 
enough to be sensible of their own deficien- 
cies ; and such as were fit instruments to lead 
others out of the Society. 

* A school is an epitome of a nation, which 
may be taken to be a large assemblage of 
grown children. A fit and superior genius 
is necessary to govern in both cases; which 
too seldom happens in either, The exercise 
of the mind in good things improves its 
strength, and extends its limits of agreeable 
communication. ‘The ignorance of the head 
was never a friend to the virtues of the 
heart.” .. +. 


oo 


PUT AWAY SORROW, 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


And here am I, with the white hair on my 
head, again taking up as it were an instru- 
ment of ten strings, to indulge in a strain of 
cheerfulness. Great is the influence of a 
sunny spirit on all around it; let me hope, 
then, to call forth your buoyant emotions. 

I can hardly expect, as a harpist, to set 
your hearts dancing unless I strike up a lively 
tune: I will, therefore, endeavour to do so. A 
droney, humdrum, discordant strain will nei- 
ther answer your purpose nor mine. The 
object of my address, the sum of my subject, 
the burdea of my sony is,—‘ Put away sor- 
row,” 
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in your bosoms, that it may spring up and 
bring forth fifty or a hundred-fold of satisfac- 
tion ; but first let me tell you whence I obtain- 
ed it. I love to listen to a tale, and I like to 
relate one; try to go with me in my present 
narrative. 

An hour ago, I was examining an old box, 
in search of a few letters of honoured corres- 
pondents, which had been mislaid, when | put 
my hand on a small manuscript book of two 
hundred and thirty pages, written in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Its coarse yellow 
paper and crowded contents caught my atten- 
tion, and my curiosity was much increased 
when | found that it was penned by my great 
grandfather, an erudite and exemplary man. 
My reader will, I feel sure, allow me to be a 
little circumstantial in my description. I 
could not envy him his feelings who would 
deny me this indulgence. If the words, ‘* Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee,” are entitled to our best re- 
gard, and if reverence for our forefathers be a 
creditable Christian grace, then would it have 
been a reproach to me to have unexpectedly 
fallen on the talented production of a learned 
and pious progenitor, without setting a more 
than ordinary value on the treasure. 

The manuscript volume in question is a sort 
of vade mecum, and might almost be put into 
the waistcoat pocket without inconvenience. 
It is ruled round the pages with red ink, and 
so close is the writing, that though the book is 
little more than five inches in length, there are 
three-score lines in some of its pages. Its date 
is that of 1664, in the reign of Charles II., a 
year before the great plague, and two years 
before the great fire of London. At the time, 
its author was twenty-six years of age, he be- 
ing born in 1638. 

The volume which has various monograms 
scribbled on its first leaf, is diversified in its 
contents, being a medley of many things. 
First comes a goodly allotment of Logical 
Equivocations, Fallacies, and Contradictions, 
written in Latin; and afterwards the Lord’s 
Prayer, in English, in the size of a modern 
silver threepenny piece. Then follow a Per- 
petual Almanac, a short Greek Grammar, and 
a Hebrew Grammar, These are succeeded 
by Forms of Obligations, Arbitrations, Inden- 
tures of Apprenticeship, and Deeds of Gift. 

The next things in order are—Articles of 
Agreement, and Forms of Certificates, Peti- 
tions, Bills of Sale, Releases, and Adjudicated 
Awards, with Arithmetic at full length, Logic, 
Seventy-seven Pithy Sayings, two hundred 
and six Short Sentences, and a thousand 
Choice Phrases. From among this copious 
concentration of brief adages | selected my 
present motto,—* Put away sorrow.” 

You have, doubtless, heard that some of the 
grains of wheat deposited in the Egyptian 
mummy cases, between two and three thou- 
sand years ago, have, to the surprise of many, 
afier having been committed to the ground in 
this country, sprung up into ears of corn. = In 
like manner, then, let me sow in your hearts 
the seed which has been lying apparently 
dead for two hundred years in the vade mecum 


I want to sow this pithy sentence as a seed |of my honoured progenitor, hoping for a simi- 
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for us, it matters but little who or what may 
be against us. ‘There seems to be every rea- 
son for putting away sorrow, and none for re- 
taining it. 

1 know it may be objected that we are sin- 
ners, and that God is of too pure eyes to be- 
hold iniquity, and far be it from me to pass 
lightly by such a fearful position : but “ the 
Lord is merciful and gracious ;” listen to his 
language,—“ | have found a ransom ;” “Ina 
little wrath I hid my face from thee for a mo- 
ment; but with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Re- 
deemer,” Isa. liv. 8; ‘‘ This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” — 
1 Tim. i. 15. Here is cause enough to put 
away sorrow, and to clash the loud cymbals 
by way of manifesting joy. 

True it is that this is a world of shadows, 
and that in it we must have tribulation; but 
however numerous and severe may be our 
trials, we shall not have to endure them long. 
“The time is short,” for the longest life is 
even “a vapour, that appeared for a little 
time, and then vanisheth away.”—Jas. iv. 14. 
Why should we be cast down, then, at an evil 
that is every day becoming less? A Chris- 
tian’s sorrow is the dark avenue to a world of 


lar success. 

It is not a difficult thing to be contented 
when we have all we wish for; but the time to 
play the man is when the olive and the fig-tree 
have failed, and no herd is remaining in the 
stall. The patriarch Jub said, “ O that I were 
as in months past, as in the days when God 
preserved me; when his candle shined upon 
my head, and when, by his light I walked 
through darkness ; when I washed my steps 
with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers 
of oil.”"—Job xxix. 2—6. Had it been thus 
with him, it had been easy to rejoice. It is 
on account of the intensity of Job’s afflictions, 
and the great extent of his losses, that we think 
so highly of his patience when he says, “ The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”—Job, i. 21. 
When we read of Job, let us try to get good 
from Job. My great grandfather was subject 
to swoons, and had to endure in his clerical 
anxiety for the spiritual welfare of his parish 
much of trouble ; on this account it did me the 
more good to be able to pick out of his select- 
ed adages the encouraging recommendation,— 
“Put away sorrow.” 

Christian reader ! whether it be summer or 


winter with you ; whether you are up in the 
mount, or down in the wilderness; whether 
you are desponding under fears of the future, 
or exulting in the hope set before you ; if there 
be “a season and a time to every purpose 
under the sun; a time to weep and a time to 
laugh ; a time to mourn and a time to dance,” 
then surely you will find a time for joyousness 
of spirit. Accompany me, if you can, in my 
remarks, that if you are in trouble, sorrow 
may be put away, and that for a season we 
may rejoice. 

Say not and think not that I have no trou- 
ble, for we all imagine at times, that we have 
the lion’s share, and mine may be even great- 
er than yours. However this may be, let us 
look on the sunny side of our position, and 
then, perhaps, instead of saying with fearful 
repining, “My harp is tuned to mourning, 
and my organ into the yoice of them that 
weep,” (Job xxx. 31,) we shall be moved to 
exclaim with hopeful thankfulness, “ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life : and I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.”—Psalm xxiii. 6. 

But do you ask me, what cause we have to 
put away sorrow? My answer is, we have 
ubundant cause. I could assign a hundred 
reasons for doing so; but a few of them, per- 
haps, will suffice. What think you of this ?— 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”—Rev. 
xix. 6. This is a glorious truth ; no wonder 
that in the Bible it is ushered into notice 
with an “ Alleluia.” Yes! amid all the seem- 
ing confusion and anarchy that abounds, amid 
all the sin and sorrow that prevails, though 
the heathen may rage, and the people imagine 
a vain thing, yet is the Christian safe, for 
“the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

Another reason why we should put away 
sorrow is, because ** This God is our God, for- 


ever and ever: he will be our guide even unto 


death.”—Psa. xlviii, 14. Why, if God be 
our God, then must he be for us; and if he is 





light and glory, and as such should it be re- 
garded by us all. 


The last reason I shall give you is this :— 


“‘ There remaineth a rest to the people of God,” 
Heb. iv. 9; and every Christian may say, on 
the authority of the Scriptures, with regard 
to the day of judgment, “* Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.” —2 Tim. 
iv. 8. 


These are but a sprinkling, when I might 


have given you a shower of reasons for put- 
ling away sorrow. 
up many others to your remembrance. It will 
be worth while, now the subject is brought be- 
fore you, to make the most of it, and not to 
rest satisfied with the few remarks that have 
been made. 
over our little trials, and to ponder too little 
on our great mercies : 


They may, haply, bring 


We are all given to brood much 


Thus thoughtlessly we add to trouble, 
And make, alas! our sorrows double. 


If the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; if he 
is our God, and will be our Guide unto death ; 
if, sinners as we are, a ransom has been found 
for sin; if Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners ; if all our trials and troubles are 
but for a season ; and if it be a truth thata 
rest remaineth for the people of God, in which 
sorrow and sighing will be done away,— 
ought we not to rejoice in the day and sing in 
the night? Up, then, with the timbrel and 
harp, and up with our loudest song of thanks- 
giving. All that we fear is passing away, and 
all that we hope and desire is fast approaching. 
Let us. then, praise the Lord together, 


And love him and trust him to-day and to-morrow, 
And cling to his promise, and “ put away sorrow.” 


London Visiter, for Tenth month, 1851. 
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then, turning to her father and mother, ad 
dressed to them, in the presence of her 
acquaintance, these heart-rending words :— 
‘“* You have been the unhappy instruments of 
my being; you fostered me in pride, and led 
me in the paths of sin ; you never once warned 
me of my danger; and now itis too late. In 
a few hours you will have to cover me with 
earth; but remember, while you are casting 
earth upon my body, my soul will be in hell, 
and yourselves the cause of my misery !” She 
soon after expired.—Episcopal Recorder. 


ce 





return to the city, fell dead almost as soon as 

The Plague in the Canary Islands. | he entered a ca However, this new con- 

A correspondent of the N. O. Picayune,' tretemps was stopped as soon as possible, by 
gives the following graphic account of the the energetic measures taken by the worthy 
plague at the Canary Islands, It is feared) Military Governor, and by the humanity of 
that the negro traders will bring it to Havana :| the second Alcalde of the Corregidor, and va- 


rious young men, many of whom fell victims 
The year 1851 opened under the most fa-!19 their heroism. 


vourable auspices for the Canary Islands, thei At last the supposition was confirmed that 
increase in commerce and population being! the epidemic was not the cholera, but the ter- 
well known. The fine arts also flourished. 


° ; rible plague of the Moors, it having been as- 
But the destiny which for a moment seemed) certained that it was introduced into the island 
to rest from the persecution of these Islands, | of Grand Canary by the fishing vessels which 
which had dated from the time when they took | frequent the western coasts of Africa. The 
the name of “the Unfortunate,” again fell! persons in the island devoted to this traffic, 
upon them with more fury than ever. Before | numbering about 1,800 men, have almost all 
its terrible anathema, commerce was para-' perished, as there remain only enough to man 
lyzed, the theatres were closed, consternation | q single vessel. According to the declaration 
seized every mind, the inhabitants hid hate» of the masters of the said vessels, on all the 
selves, or retired to the country, and s00n| wesiern shores of Africa there reigns a deathly 
stupor, sadness and almost despair, replaced pest which carries off the inhabitants, the mor- 
the hours of felicity of those once happy|iality being so great that the corpses are 
people. mari strewn upon the earth in incredible numbers, 
On the 6th of June, 1851, the official jour-| and their decomposition augments the influence 
nal of the province contained the following :)| of the corrupted atmosphere. 
“The Board of Health of the District of Las} Ax soon as the Commander General of the 
Palmas, in the Canaries, has informed the! Province learned the abandonment of the city 
Superior of the Province, under date of the 5th| of Las Palmas, he sent a portion of the garri- 
inst., that in the barrio of San Jose, in the city | son of the capital to bury the dead, but the 
of the same name, some cases of epidemic greater portion of the soldiers were attacked 
cholera morbus have appeared.” In conse- by the epidemic and died. In short, in order 
quence of this, precautionary measures Were \to give an idea of the ravages of the pest, it is 
ordered to be taken. omy ‘ only necessary to state, that in two months 
For some months this infirmity had been|§ 900 persons died in the city of Las Palmas, 
prevailing in the city of Las Palmas, display-| and 16,000 in the whole island. Up to the 
ing itself in isolated cases. The faculty, |jast dates the plague had spared the towns of 
through ignorance or malice, classed it as Agaete and Fejeda. 
malignant quinsy, But the authorities, as-| “The bishop is one of the persons in Grand 
certaining that many persons were dying. that|Canary, who have contributed most to the 
the sick sutvived but a short time, and the | ajjeviation of suffering humanity. ‘This pre- 
corpses showed black spots and were horribly |jate and worthy pasior, with a resignation 
disfigured, ordered the Board of Health of the truly evangelical, displayed the utmost charity, 
island, under the strictest responsibility, to de-|zeai, and interest in behalf of the unhappy 
clare the nature of the epidemic. Then, with) people. He was, and still is, untiring in tra- 
great terror, the announcement we have al-| yersing the streets, opening his purse, offering 
luded to was received. spiritual consolation, establishing a hospital 
History does not record anything so sad as|in his own palace, and in administering to the 
the spectacle which the Island of Grand Can-| unhappy victims with his own hands. The 
ary has presented, and siill presents, The| Brothers of Charity and the youths of the 
best-directed pen attempts in vain to relate} hospicio, imitating this praiseworthy example, 
such misfortunes and horrors, and words would | lent all their efforts to assist the afflicted. up in a chest, or please himself with some need- 
not be sufficient to depict their intensity. At the last dates, August 12th, the epidemic | less or ridiculous use of them, instead of giv- 
The epidemic now raged with such fury|had abated considerably in the city, though it| ing them to his brethren who were blind and 
that the inhabitants in consternation abandoned | still raged in the country. ? lame, should we not justly reckon him an in- 
the town, without caring for anything but human man? If he should rather choose 
their persons, to such an extent that they even __ {to amuse himself with furnishing his house 
forgot the ties:of blood. Death surprisedthem| Parental Folly.—A young woman of eigh- | with these things than to entitle himself to an 
in the midst of their flight, so that the roads|teen, in the city of New York, was brought | eternal reward by giving them to those that 
were covered with corpses, over which not a/up by her parents in all the gaiety of youth ;| wanted eyes and hands, might we not justly 
tear of friendship or of filial or fraternal love| by them encouraged to ornament her person, |reckon him mad? Now money has very 
was shed, because terror had smothered every |and engage in every vain amusement. When | much the nature of eyes and feet: if we lock 
sentiment except that of self-preservation.. As|she was taken ill, three physicians were sent |it up in chests, or waste it in needless ex- 
was to be expected, the. fugitives, carrying|for immediately, who pronounced her to be|penses upon ourselves, while the distressed 
with them the, fatal germ, infected the country,|near her dying hour. No sooner was their|want it for their necessary uses; if we con- 
which became the theatre of the most horrible] opinion made known, than she requested, as|sume it in the ridiculous ornaments of appa- 
scenes. a favour, that all her gay companions might | rel, while others are starving in nakedness, 
The beasts, abandoned in the city, perished|be collected with haste. They were soon |we are not far from the cruelty of him that 
for want of food, and the decomposition of|around her bed, when she told them she was | chooses rather to adorn his house with hands 
their bodies, together with that of the human| going to die; described the awful manner in | and eyes than to give them to those that want 
corpses which remained unburied in the| which they had spent their precious time, and|them. If we choose to indulge ourselves in 
streets, vitiated the atmosphere to such an ex-|exhorted them all to repentance before it was | such enjoyments as have no real use in them, 
tent that any unfortunate person who might|too late, in a very affecting manner. She | and satisfy no real want, rather than to obtain 



































Artificial Leather.—Art, guided by science, 
has achieved another triumph. At Abington, 
Ms., there is an establishment for manufac- 
turing artificial leather : 

“A steam engine of six or eight horse- 
power is erected for grinding up the chips and 
shavings of leather which are cut off by the 
shoe and boot-makers, and which have here- 
tofore been burnt or thrown away. These are 
ground to a powder resembling coarse snuff, 
and this powder is then mixed with certain 
gums and other substances, so thoroughly 
that the whole mass becomes a kind of melied 
leather. In a short time this dries a little, 
and is rolled out to the desired thickness—per- 
haps one-twenty-fourth of an inch. It is now 
quite solid and is said to be entirely water- 
proof. On putting the question whether it was 
strong, the manufacturer cut several strips a 
foot long and half an inch wide, which our 
informant endeavoured in vain to break. This 
new fashioned leather will make good middle 
soles for shoes, and perhaps inner soles ; and 
would be very durable round the shafis of a 
carriage, or in any place where mere chafing 
is all the wear desired. It is supposed it would 
wear well as bands for some kinds of machi- 
nery; and will doubtless: be used for many 
other purposes. A patent has been secured, 
and the article will soon be in the market and 
in use.— Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, 





Uses of Money.—I|f a man had eyes, hands, 
and feet, that he could give to those who 
wanted them; if he should either lock them 
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an eternal reward by disposing of our money 
well, we are guilty of his madness that chooses 
to lock up eyes and hands, rather than to 
make himself forever blessed by giving them 
to those that want them.—Law’s Call to 
Christians, 


ee 


Lion Catching in South Africa.—Mr. 
Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, and 
is familiar with the Killiharri country, assured 
me, that the remarkable accounts sometimes 
circulated as to the people of that part of Af- 
rica catching lions by the tail, and of which, 
I confess, | was very incredulous, were per- 
fectly true. He well knows that the method 
prevailed, and was certainly not uncommon 
among the people. Lions would sometimes 
become extremely dangerous. Having be- 
come accustomed to human flesh, they would 
not willingly eat anything else. When a 
neighbourhood became infested, the men would 
determine on the measures to be adopted to 
rid themselves of the nuisance; then forming 
themselves into a band, they would proceed 
in search of their royal foe, and beard the lion 
in his lair. Standing close by one another, 
the lion would make his spring on some one 
of the party—every man, of course, hoping 
he might escape the attack—when instantly 
others would dash forward and seize his tail, 
lifting it up close to the body with all their 
might; thus not only astonishing the animal, 
and absolutely taking him off his guard, but 
rendering his efforts powerless for the mo- 
ment; while others closed in with their spears, 
and at once stabbed the monster through and 
through.—J. J. Freeman’s Tour in South 
Africa. 
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THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1851. 





We have within a short time received assu- 
rances from several quarters, that ‘* The 
Friend” continues to be a welcome visiter 
within the family circle, and to maintain the 
kindly interest with which it has long been 
regarded by its readers. Such testimonials, 
coming from the quarters they do, are always 
gratifying and encouraging. 

It is not an easy matter, in conducting a 
Journal such as ours, within the limits to which 
we feel ourselves circumscribed, to cater for 
the diversified tastes of our numerous readers ; 
and in endeavouring to maintain and defend 
the Truth, amid the contrariety of opinion 
afloat, it is hardly to be expected, but that 
some may think we stop short of the mark 
aimed at, while others may fear we may goa 
step further than is needed. Next to the con- 
sciousness of having done right, is therefore 
the satisfaction received from these evidences 
of the approbation of our friends; and for those 
given, we desire to make a proper return by 
renewed endeavours to make “ The Friend” 
what it was originally designed to be, “an 
agreeable and instructive Miscellany,” that 
shall convey into the @milies of Friends no- 
thing but what is calcblated to improve and 



































|a New Year, will induce many to become pur- 


THE FRIEND. 


expand the mind, while it aims to awaken 
and cherish the feelings of heart-changing 
religion. 

While we are striving to effect this, for no 
purpose of pecuniary gain, we think we are 
fairly entitled to urge upon our friends every- 
where, the propriety of exerting their influence 
in their respective meetings and neighbour- 
hoods, for the increase of our subscription list. 
We have cause to be well satisfied with the 
support we have, for more than twenty-four 
years received, and with the warm interest mani- 
fested in the welfare of our paper, by many 
Friends in most of the Yearly Meetings, but 
yet we are convinced that a little exertion on 
their part, would materially aid the good cause 
by increasing its circulation. We doubt not 
there are many young couples in various lo- 
calities, who in setting out in life have not suf- 
ficiently thought of the advantage to be derived 
from the weekly perusal of such a journal as 
“The Friend,” and who, if spoken to on the 
subject, would willingly become our subscribers. 
We hope our agents, and other of our friends 
will not omit to mention the subject to such, 
as well as to others, and to request their names 
to be added to our list. A new year is about 
to begin, and in the calculations for its expenses, 
it will not be likely to trench upon a proper 
economy to include the two dollars for “ ‘The 
Friend.” 


ANNUALS. 


The present is the time for Annuals ; large 
numbers of which, with various fancy names, 
are prepared for sale, under the hope, that the 
fashion of selecting them for presents at the 
time called Christmas, and at the beginning of 


chasers, without regarding other recommen- 
dation than the splendour of their binding or 
the beauty of the engravings with which they 
are ornamented. It has become quite common 
of latter years, to have the centre-tables in the 
parlours of Friends covered with these books, 
and their name, their gilded exterior, and being 
considered rather as works of art, seem to have 
screened their literary contents from much scru- 
tiny or criticism : but we think it would be well 
for parents, and indeed for all, seriously to con- 





sider, whether in buying, presenting, or receiv- 
ing these works, they are not encouraging 
pernicious publications. From the little ex- 
amination which we have from time to time 
made of their contents, we are persuaded, that 
nearly, if not quite all of them, contain little 
or nothing calculated to inform the mind or 
improve the taste; but on the contrary, are 
loaded with fiction of the most mawkish and 
frivolous character, and often inculcate senti- 
ments, altogether incompatible with the sacred 
truths of the Gospel. We should be glad to 
see them banished from the libraries of Friends, 
and their place supplied with works of real 
worth. ; 





The following notice has been sent to us, 
by an esteemed friend, with a request for its 
publication, with which we cheerfully comply. 
While duly appreciating the value of geologi- 
cal science, and the astonishing facts that have 


been brought to light in its prosecution, we 
are nevertheless persuaded, that much false 
theory and speculation have been set afloat 
by many of those who have devoted themselves 
to it, and that time and more mature investi- 
gation will finally prove that it reveals nothing 
which is not in accordance with the truths of 
Holy Scripture. 


The Epoch of Creation.— The Scripture Doc- 




















trine Contrasted with the Geological Theo- 
ry. By Exeazer Lorp. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1851. 


This work maintains the literal truth of the 


Mosaic account of the creation, against the 
the theories which the geologists deduce from 
the appearances observed in the surface of the 
globe, and in the excavations which have been 
opened into its interior. 
that, the creation being itself a miracle, there 
is no difficulty in believing that the epoch of 
creation was precisely that stated by Moses, 
without resorting to any freedom of interpre- 
tation, in order to reconcile religion with 
science ; it being as easy to suppose that the 
earth was created in its present state, with all 
its present arrangement of minerals and fos- 
sils, as to suppose that it was created at all. 


The author holds 


The author shows much familiarity with 


the works of geologists, and uses, with consi- 
derable skill, the weapons they have furnished 
against each other.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


A SILVER WATCH 
Was found in the yard of the Mulberry 


street meeting-house, on Fifih-day, the 27th 
ult. 
at the bookstore, No. 86 Mulberry street. 


The owner can recover it, by applying 








Diep, on the 18th of the Tenth month, 1851, after 


a short illness, Isaac Roserts, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, 
may be said of this dear Friend, 
of Truth, and faithful in his adherence to the Christian 
testimonies and doctrines of the Gospel, as upheld by 
our religious Society, and his end was peace, 


aged 77 years. It 
that he was a lover 





, at Haddonfield, N. J., on the 12th inst., Saran 


Nicnotson, in the 86th year of her age. This dear 
Friend lived and died a consistent member of our reli- 
gious Society, holding its doctrines and peculiar tes- 
timonies with much steadfastness throughout a long 
and useful life. 
Particular Meeting, her loss will be felt by her sur- 
viving friends as truly great. Early in life impressed 
with the importance of being prepared for the call of 
her Lord, and giving heed to the operation of the 


Long a beloved elder of Haddonfield 


Holy Spirit, she was made useful in the Church of 


Christ, and became an able counsellor to inquirers 


seeking the best things. She endured a long indispo- 
sition with a degree of quietness and resignation con- 
soling to her friends, believing as they do that her 
Master’s work was done, and she admitted into that 
blessed rest prepared for the righteous and redeemed 
from the foundation of the world. 


—, on the 18th inst., in the 78th year of her age, 
Marearet Grecory, a useful member of the Monthly 
Meeting for the Western District, Having experi- 
enced the necessary previous baptisms, death to her 
had no terrors. A short time before her decease she 
expressed to a friend, that she felt no condemnation— 
all was peace. 
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